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Over  the  last  fifteen  years  Boston  has 
made  dramatic  investments  in  its  neigh- 
borhoods. Building  new  firehouses, 
police  stations,  schools,  streets  and  side- 
walks, parks  and  playgrounds,  sewer 
and  water  lines  from  East  Boston  to 
Roxbury,  the  City's  investment  in  the 
neighborhoods  was  eight  times  greater 
than  in  the  downtown  area.  Today,  our 
neighborhoods  are  economically  stronger 
and  in  better  physical  condition  than  in 
the  past  40  years  —  when  the  city  began 
to  lose  population.  Because  of  this  new 
stability  there  are  opportunities  to  create 
and  direct  a  renewed  interest  in  the 
neighborhoods  to  benefit  Boston 
residents. 

As  changes  of  lifestyle  and  energy 
considerations  make  urban  living  more 
desirable,  the  demand  for  Boston's  hous- 
ing has  increased  sharply.  New  and 
recycled  housing  has  appeared  in  every 
part  of  the  city  as  sturdy  Victorians  are 
reclaimed  and  refurbished,  former  ware- 
houses and  school  buildings  are  turned 
into  apartments  and  condominiums,  and 
wooden  triple-deckers  take  on  a  new 
appeal  for  a  new  generation  of  home- 
owners and  renters.  As  the  city's 
residential  neighborhoods  gain  new 
health  and  vigor,  they  make  new 
demands  on  local  shopping  areas  and 
commercial  districts.  To  respond  to  that 
renewed  interest  we  have  created  the 
Neighborhood  Development  Agency 
(NDA). 

We  know  that  entrepreneurial  acti- 
vity creates  most  new  jobs,  so  the  NDA 
is  encouraging  businesses  to  start  and 
expand  in  neighborhood  commercial 
areas  so  that  jobs  can  be  retained  and 
created  for  people  who  reside  in  the 
neighborhoods.  In  this  way,  the  revitali- 
zation  begun  10  years  ago  in  the  city's 
housing  stock  will  accrue  to  the  shop- 
ping areas,  completing  the  revitalization 
process. 


Everyone  realizes  that  the  eighties 
require  new  and  different  strategies  for 
development.  The  new  realities  demand 
creative  use  of  loans  rather  than  grants 
and  more  cooperative  ventures  with  the 
private  sector,  community  groups  and 
residents.  With  much  of  the  groundwork 
for  that  already  in  place,  Boston  is  going 
to  see  a  new  wave  of  private  investment 
in  its  neighborhoods  similar  to  that 
which  swept  through  the  downtown  in 
the  past  decade.  The  Boston  Neigh- 
borhood Development  Agency  is  an 
advocate  for  those  neighborhoods  — 
established  to  guide  and  encourage 
investment  and  to  initiate  new  ventures 
in  public  and  private  cooperation  for  the 
people  who  live  and  work  here. 


Kevin  H.  White 
Mayor 
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This  publication  was  prepared  with 
funding  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  under 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1974. 


In  a  recent  conversation  Boston  Neigh- 
borhood Development  Agency  Director 
John  Weis  talked  about  the  Agency's 
origins,  goals,  tactics,  and  motivating 
philosophy. 

While  the  Neighborhood  Development 
Agency  was  officially  organized  only 
last  year,  didn't  it  really  evolve  from  a 
variety  of  things  the  City  was  doing 
earlier? 

The  Agency's  origins  go  back  to  about 
1974,  when  the  City  really  started  to 
focus  on  what  was  going  on  in  the 
neighborhoods  beyond  delivering  the 
day-to-day  services  and  what  the  Little 
City  Halls  were  doing. 

There  were  two  basic  changes.  First, 
a  new  perspective  on  the  neighborhoods 
began  to  emerge  from  the  BRA's  Neigh- 
borhood Planning  Department.  And 
then,  the  federal  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  offered  new  tools  for 
neighborhood  development.  Those  two 
factors  were  very  important. 

By  1975,  for  the  first  time,  we  had  a 
planning  component  within  the  City 
covering  eighteen  neighborhoods.  And 
we  began  to  look  at  what  was  going  on 
in  those  neighborhoods  from  an  entirely 
different  perspective  than  had  been  done 
before.  Until  then,  the  City  had  looked 
at  neighborhoods  from  the  point  of  view 
of,  Where  can  we  put  development?  or 
Where  can  we  build  this  new  facility? 
without  giving  much  thought  to  market 
dynamics. 

The  BRA  Research  Department, 
together  with  the  Planning  Department, 
began  to  look  at  the  whole  question  of 
market  dynamics  and  what  that  meant 
for  neighborhood  housing  and  business 
districts. 


What  did  you  find  from  those  studies? 

We  discovered  a  whole  new  way  to  look 
at  housing  and  business  district  improve- 
ment. We  began  to  shift  away  from 
building  the  subsidized  housing  and 
public  facilities  of  the  60's  toward  devel- 
oping initiatives  to  make  the  private 
market  work. 

Boston  had  built  a  lot  of  housing 
which  was  in  trouble.  Physically  it 
looked  good,  but  underlying  social  and 
economic  factors  were  strongly  against 
its  preserving  itself.  We  felt  that  what 
government  really  needed  to  do  was  to 
provide  incentives  for  the  private  market 
to  invest  in  the  city  —  using  carrots 
rather  than  sticks.  We  needed  to  encour- 
age individual  homeowners,  larger  scale 
property  owners,  and  investors  to  move 
into  Boston  and  to  encourage  those 
people  who  were  already  here  to  stay. 
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The  demand  for  housing  in  Boston  was 
a  lot  softer  then? 

Compared  with  today,  there  was  almost 
no  demand  for  housing.  So  we  started 
the  City's  Neighborhood  Marketing 
Program  which  took  off  from  1976  to 
1978.  A  lot  of  that  was  promotional  — 
things  like  the  Dorchester  posters  and 
the  Roxbury  posters,  and  the  triple- 
decker  brochures,  and  "Living  in  Boston." 
And  that  had  a  profound  impact  on 
creating  and  directing  interest.  Instead  of 
directing  that  market  into  the  North  End 
or  the  South  End,  where  we  knew  we 
already  had  pressures  on  housing,  we 
directed  it  into  the  areas  that  we  felt 
needed  it  —  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  and 
Jamaica  Plain  —  and  it  was  successful. 

So  it  was  basically  a  confidence  building 
mechanism  for  urban  neighborhoods 
that  worked. 


That's  right,  we  emphasized  the  positive. 
That  is  still  unusual  for  government, 
which  spends  too  much  of  its  time  talk- 
ing about  problems  that  only  reinforce 
negative  self-images.  We've  got  to  spend 
more  time  emphasizing  assets  rather  than 
liabilities. 

Do  you  apply  the  same  techniques  to 
business  districts? 

Certainly.  We  learned  a  lot  about  the 
best  ways  to  help  business  districts  in 
the  mid-seventies.  Take  two  examples: 
Mattapan  Square  and  Codman  Square. 
Both  had  similar  problems  —  empty 
storefronts  and  the  perception  of  acceler- 
ating decline.  And  we  did  similar  things 
in  both  places.  We  put  in  new  street- 
lights, new  parking,  new  sidewalks,  and 
other  public  facilities  like  a  branch 
library  to  strengthen  those  areas  and 
attract  new  private  investment. 


And  it  worked? 

It  worked  in  Mattapan  Square.  It  didn't 
work  as  well  in  Codman  Square  or 
Grove  Hall.  We  made  some  mistakes 
there.  We  were  way  ahead  of  the  real 
estate  market.  You  can't  build  investor 
confidence  when  you  have  a  lot  of 
absentee  ownership.  You  have  to  wait 
for  the  right  moment  and  while  you  can 
do  things  to  hasten  that  moment,  to 
encourage  local  ownership  and  entrepre- 
neurial initiative,  government  cannot 
make  it  happen  all  by  itself. 

Mattapan  Square  was  ready  to 
move  forward  because  it  had  a  very 
strong  neighborhood  business  associa- 
tion. The  leadership  in  the  community 
was  already  there  and  was  organized. 


In  some  of  the  other  areas,  however, 
there  was  a  leadership  vacuum;  local 
organizing  ability  was  the  missing  ingre- 
dient. 

We  set  up  our  business  district  pro- 
gram in  1977  and  for  three  years  our 
primary  emphasis  has  been  to  organize, 
while  also  trying  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
businessmen  in  terms  of  service  and  tax 
assistance. 

But  the  organizing  is  the  key  to 
making  people  believe  that  change  can 
happen.  And  it's  hard  because  a  lot  of 
that  is  not  visible. 

Of  course,  as  you  organize,  you  do 
visible  things  as  well  —  some  capital 
improvements,  some  storefront  assist- 
ance, increased  police  patrols.  It  alL 


works  together  to  bring  the  confidence 
level  of  property  owners  and  business- 
men up  to  a  point  where  they  say:  "Ah, 
maybe  I  will  stay."  And  that's  what  we 
need. 

Have  you  achieved  that  in  the  commer- 
cial areas  where  you're  working  now? 

We  believe  that  in  the  areas  we've 
chosen,  we  have  that  attitude  or  we 
have  sufficient  ability  to  begin  to  get 
some  of  the  critical  problem  properties 
into  new  owners'  hands. 

Once  you  have  new  local  ownership 
which  is  energetic  and  wants  to  do 
something,  then  the  governmental  role 
can  make  a  difference.  That's  when  you 
put  in  the  new  lighting  and  sidewalks 
and  the  like. 


what  government  really 
needed  to  do  was  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  the 
private  market  to  invest  in 
the  city  —  using  carrots 
rather  than  sticks. 


Do  you  anticipate  real  growth  or  are 
you  looking  more  for  a  kind  of  healthy 
consolidation? 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  over  the  long 
term  is  to  take  a  district,  which  over  the 
years  has  lost  various  pieces  because 
social  and  economic  pressures  caused 
merchants  to  move  out,  and  redefine  it. 

That  creates  a  more  compact  central 
business  district  where  people  are  going 
to  do  their  shopping.  Our  role  is  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  small  business  to 
locate  there.  We  can  do  that  with  public 
improvements  and  we  can  work  on 
those  properties  which  are  now  under- 
utilized to  attract  job-creating  opportuni- 
ties so  people  from  the  neighborhood 
can  walk  to  work.  And  in  doing  that, 
we  can  recreate  a  really  decent  living 
environment  for  people  in  this  city. 

Has  that  sort  of  thing  happened  already 
or  are  you  only  talking  of  future  plans? 

We  did  it  in  Mattapan  Square  and  it  was 
successful  and  that  neighborhood  is 
thriving  today. 

And  that  sort  of  consolidated  com- 
mercial district  then  attracts  new 
employers? 

Absolutely.  For  example,  when  the 
Finast  Supermarket  went  out  of  business 
there  in  1978,  Hyde  Magnetics  contacted 
Mannie  Berk,  who  is  in  charge  of  our 
commercial  district  program.  Hyde  was 
thinking  about  leaving  the  city  and  they 
employed  about  fifty  people,  nearly  all 
from  Boston.  We  showed  them  the  site 
and  the  building  and  put  them  in  touch 
with  the  E.D.I.C.  Industrial  Loan 
Program.  They  now  have  a  $230,000 


loan  package  and  a  $200,000  line  of 
credit  for  expansion  of  the  facility  and 
improvements.  Not  only  did  they  save 
the  fifty  jobs,  but  now  employ  ninety 
people  and  are  hiring  fifty  more. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  think  we 
can  do  in  a  lot  of  other  areas  in  Boston. 
Is  it  huge?  Is  it  a  lot  of  IBMs?  No,  it  is 
not  even  one  little  IBM.  We  don't  need 
to  do  the  IBMs;  we  don't  expect  to.  But 
if  we  can  do  two  of  these  in  twenty-six 
business  districts,  then  that  is  a  lot  of 
jobs  —  for  Boston  residents  right  in  their 
neighborhoods. 

What  is  the  Agency  doing  for  those 
neighborhood  residents  directly? 

In  a  word,  housing.  Since  1975  we 
rehabilitated  over  45,000  dwelling  units 
through  the  City's  Housing  Improvement 
Program. 

Last  year,  we  shifted  the  emphasis 
of  H.I. P.  to  energy  conservation  and 
weatherization. 
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Boston's  housing  stock  is  enorm- 
ously energy  inefficient  and  the  City 
simply  has  to  turn  that  around.  I  think 
as  long  as  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments recognize  the  importance  of  energy 
conservation,  we  will  be  able  to  market 
that  program  so  people  will  take 
advantage  of  it.  Once  more  people  learn 
they're  eligible  for  rebates  of  20%  to 40% 
for  energy  related  repairs,  I  think  it  will 
do  as  well  as  the  original  Housing 
Improvement  Program.  In  fact,  weather- 
ization  repairs  have  started  in  more  than 
five  hundred  homes. 

With  the  shift  in  focus  to  helping 
homeowners  pay  for  insulation  and 
energy  conservation  measures,  are  you 
moving  away  from  other  kinds  of 
housing  rehabilitation? 

Absolutely  not.  With  the  312  Program 
we've  made  over  300  loans  for  home 
improvements.  That's  about  six  and  a 
half  million  dollars.  Our  goal  is  to  do 
25,000  buildings  over  the  next  five  years 
in  our  housing  rehabilitation  assistance 
program. 

With  limited  resources,  you  can't  do 
everything  you'd  like  to  do  with  housing 
in  Boston's  neighborhoods.  What  else  do 
you  focus  on? 

Change  will  continue  to  occur  in 
Boston's  neighborhoods.  Our  role  is  to 
insure  that  the  process  of  change  does 
not  destabilize  the  neighborhood  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  people  living  there  can 
no  longer  participate  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 


One  of  the  City's  plans  to  deal  with 
that  kind  of  displacement  is  to  use 
money  to  develop  a  new  program  to 
help  apartment  renters  become  co-opera- 
tive owners. 

Co-ops  are  less  expensive  than  con- 
dominiums; and  co-op  conversions  don't 
cause  the  same  kind  of  displacement 
because  they  don't  demand  enormous 
investment  up  front  on  the  part  of  the 
owner.  Cooperative  ownership  can  cost 
as  little  as  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars 
per  person  in  some  cases  and  we  can 
even  help  people  with  that. 

Housing  loans  and  homesteading 
programs  are  useful  mechanisms  to  slow 
the  decline  of  some  neighborhoods. 
We've  taken  seventy-eight  abandoned 
homes  in  Boston  in  recent  years  and 
returned  them  to  the  tax  rolls.  That  not 
only  gives  an  entire  block  new  life,  but 
it  also  gives  people  who  might  not 
ordinarily  have  been  able  to  own 
property  the  chance  to  do  so. 

Revolving  loan  programs  seem  to  be  the 
wave  of  the  future  for  recycling  money 
into  neighborhood  projects.  What  else 
are  you  doing  with  them? 

Right  now  the  City  has  four  revolving 
loan  programs  and  we  are  working  on 
the  fifth. 

One  is  the  Industrial  Loan  Program 
that  Boston's  Economic  Development  & 
Industrial  Corporation  administers.  They 
have  received  $527,000  of  block  grant 
funds  and  they  have  used  that  to  gener- 
ate a  commitment  of  $45  million  from 
four  Boston  banks. 

Our  business  loan  program  in  our 
nine  target  business  districts  is  another. 
We  put  up  about  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars  and  commercial  banks  put  up 
another  two  and  a  half  million. 


The  Housing  Loan  Fund  is 
capitalized  at  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars  and  is  geared  toward  providing 
low-interest  loans  in  certain  neighbor- 
hoods. We  have  invested  more  than  two 
million  dollars  in  our  Homesteading 
Program.  Both  those  programs  are  run 
through  the  Office  of  Housing. 


The  idea  of  recycling 
those  federal  grants  into 
neighborhood  loan 
programs  is  a  logical 
extension  of  the  kind  of 
creative  urban  financing 
that  Boston  is  famous  for. 
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Copley  Place  and  Teradyne  expansion 
were  both  assisted  with  federal  funds 
from  UDAG  grants  with  the  unusual 
stipulation  that  they  were  loans  to  be 
repaid  into  a  Boston  Neighborhood  De- 
velopment Fund. 

Right,  but  we  won't  see  that  money 
right  away.  The  idea  of  recycling  those 
federal  grants  into  neighborhood  loan 
programs  is  a  logical  extension  of  the 
kind  of  creative  urban  financing  that 
Boston  is  famous  for.  We've  got  some  of 
the  most  exciting  and  successful  com- 
munity development  organizations  in  the 
country  right  here.  That's  one  reason 
why  so  many  urban  specialists  look  to 
Boston  for  the  model  —  the  place  where 
things  happen  first. 

Perhaps  most  important,  for  the 
first  time  the  City  has  an  agency  that 
really  is  an  advocate  not  only  for  devel- 
opment in  the  neighborhoods,  but  de- 
velopment for  the  people  in  the 
neighborhoods  —  development  so  that 
the  people  can  take  advantage  of 
economic  opportunities. 

This  is  a  concept  that  does  not  exist 
in  too  many  cities.  And  it  exists  here 
because  of  the  sensitivity  on  the  part  of 
the  Mayor  to  the  issue.  Maybe  Boston  is 
unique  and  demands  that  we  be  that 
way. 

In  five  years,  I  think  we  will  be  at 
the  point  where  we  are  consistently  de- 
veloping dramatic  numbers  of  new  job 
opportunities  for  city  residents.  That's 
the  goal  and  Boston's  in  a  better  position 
than  most  cities  right  now  to  make  it 
happen. 


If  you  are  a  resident  or  own  a  home  or  a 
business  in  one  of  Boston's  residential 
neighborhoods  outside  the  downtown 
core  of  the  city,  you  may  be  eligible  for 
assistance  through  one  or  more  of  the 
following  programs  of  the  Boston  Neigh- 
borhood Development  Agency  (NDA). 

The  NDA  works  with  residents, 
local'  business  and  community  groups  to 
rehabilitate  and  weatherize  housing  and 
to  offer  loans  and  other  assistance  for 
improvement  of  neighborhood  commer- 
cial districts. 

To  build  on  that  local  economic 
base,  the  Agency  also  offers  a  variety  of 
incentives  and  assistance  to  entre- 
preneurs or  existing  industry  considering 
locating  or  expanding  in  Boston's  neigh- 
borhoods. 

If  you  think  you  might  be  eligible 
for  any  of  these  programs  or  if  you 
would  like  more  information  about 
them,  please  call  the  NDA's  Office  of 
Public  Information  at  725-3315. 

COMMERCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  NDA's  Commercial  Develop- 
ment Program  is  designed  to  create  jobs 
for  neighborhood  residents,  to 
strengthen  local  business  and  to 
encourage  shopping  in  local  areas.  The 
program  has  targeted  for  revitalization 
nine  neighborhood  shopping  areas: 
Dudley  Station,  Grove  Hall,  Lower 
Mills,  Fields  Corner,  West  Broadway, 
Blue  Hill  Avenue  at  Morton  Street, 
Codman  Square,  Uphams  Corner,  and 
Roslindale  Square. 

To  help  these  districts  capture  a 
larger  share  of  residents'  retail  purchases, 
the  NDA  plans  extensive  capital  im- 
provements including  improved  side- 
walks and  lighting,  as  well  as  security 
patrols  and  incentives  for  storefront 
rehabilitation. 


Through  the  Neighborhood  Com- 
mercial Development  Bank  and 
Commercial  Area  Revitalization  District 
(C.A.R.D.)  designations,  funds  will  be 
available  to  merchants,  investors  and 
local  Community  Development 
Corporations  in  each  of  the  nine  areas. 
Funded  by  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  (CDBG),  the  Neighborhood 
Commercial  Development  Bank  will 
offer  long-term  loans  through  local 
banks  at  rates  below  the  prime. 

INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

To  encourage  job-creating  industrial 
development  in  Boston,  the  Economic 
Development  &  Industrial  Corporation 
(EDIC/Boston)  uses  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  (CDBG)  funds  from 
NDA  for  its  Targeted  Revolving  Loan 
Program.  The  program  is  designed  to 
stimulate  the  participation  of  private 
lending  institutions  in  long-term 
financing.  It  is  available  to  small  and 
medium  sized  industrial  firms  which 
locate  or  expand  in  areas  designated  by 
the  City  for  intensive  industrial  develop- 
ment assistance.  Together  these  funds 
will  generate  as  much  as  $45  million  in 
additional  private  investment  while 
creating  600  new  jobs  and  retaining 
1,500  existing  jobs.  As  loans  are  repaid, 
they  become  available  to  lend  to  other 
firms  needing  assistance. 

WEATHERIZATION 

To  combat  economic  hardship 
caused  by  rapidly  rising  heating  costs, 
the  NDA  funds  the  City's  Office  of 
Housing  to  implement  its  Weatherization 
Program.  This  program  offers  cash 
rebates  to  eligible  Boston  homeowners 
who  undertake  energy  conservation 
improvements  and  code-related  repairs. 
Rebates  range  from  20%to  40%  The 
City's  goal  is  to  weatherize  25,000 
residential  structures  over  the  next  five 
years,  with  3,000  units  targeted  for  1981. 


NDA 

Funded 

Programs 


HOUSING 
REHABILITATION 

The  Neighborhood  Development 
Agency  also  funds  a  variety  of  programs 
to  help  Boston  residents  renovate,  repair 
and  purchase  housing  in  designated 
areas.  All  are  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Housing. 

Housing  Loan  Fund 

The  new  housing  loan  fund  will 
make  available  $1.5  million  in  interest 
subsidies  to  generate  an  additional  $3 
million  in  private  investment  in  home 
improvements  by  Boston  residents.  The 
revolving  loan  fund  will  operate  jointly 
with  loans  from  banks  and  other  private 
institutions.  This  combination  of  private 
and  public  dollars  will  offer  rehabilita- 
tion funds  to  eligible  Boston  property 
owners  on  a  sliding  scale  in  neighbor- 
hoods selected  by  need. 

Homesteading 

The  Homesteading  Program  re- 
habilitates abandoned  homes  to  enable 
Boston  residents  who  might  not  ordi- 
narily be  able  to  buy  property  to  do  so. 
The  Homesteading  Program  buys,  re- 
pairs, and  sells  moderately  priced  homes 
to  eligible  Boston  residents,  working 
with  local  banks  to  arrange  95  %  con- 
ventional financing  for  the  purchaser. 
Buyers  must  complete  certain  "sweat 
equity"  requirements  like  painting  or 
papering  to  participate  in  the  program. 

The  program's  current  goal  is  to  re- 
habilitate fifty  abandoned  homes  this 
year. 


will:  (1)  help  identify  development  sites 
and  market  potential;  (2)  coordinate 
design  review  and  public  approval;  (3) 
assist  in  completing  site  acquisition, 
negotiating  tax  agreements  and  obtaining 
public  and  private  financial  assistance. 

PROGRAM 
MANAGEMENT 

The  Program  Management  Section 
of  the  NDA  works  with  City  line  depart- 
ments like  Public  Works  or  Parks  & 
Recreation  to  implement  NDA  programs 
and  respond  to  neighborhood  requests. 
There  are  three  programs  in  the  section: 

The  Tax  Title  Program  forecloses  on  tax 
delinquent  properties  and  resells  them  to 
new  owners. 

The  Open  Space  Management  Program 
cleans  vacant  lots  and  fences  them  in 
when  necessary. 

The  Boarding  &  Demolition  Program 
works  with  the  City's  Building 
Department  to  secure  abandoned  build- 
ings. 

Program  Management  also  accepts 
requests  from  NDA  planners  and  neigh- 
borhood groups  for  expenditures  from 
the  City's  capital  budget  for  projects  like 
street  repair  or  new  lighting,  play- 
grounds, and  sewers.  This  section  also 
recommends  expenditures  for  these 
projects  and  monitors  their  progress. 


LARGE  SCALE 
DEVELOPMENT 

Private  developers  and  Community 
Development  Corporations  are  aided  on 
projects  throughout  Boston's  neighbor- 
hoods by  NDA  development  staff  who 
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